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LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


Just Another Name for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Joseph Marshall, a representative of the American Railway Association, is credited with having 
said, "Hogs sometimes get stubborn and mixed lots will fuss and fight, but handling him roughly 
does not teach the hog anything. However, it has taught the shipper that the practice is costly. 
One must be careful where one hits a hog and with what one hits him. As one shipping manager 


expressed it, 'A shipper has got to have more sense than a hog. 


nounced that the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts is now accredited by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as an area prac- 
tically free from bovine tuberculosis. 
Few of our citizens grasp the importance of what 
has been achieved in the interest of public health. 
Doctor H. D. Chadwick, Public Health Com- 
missioner, states that seventy percent of tubercu- 
losis in children, under five years of age, is of bo- 
vine origin. Eradicate the source of any curse 


, FEW scattered press notices recently an- 


A STURDY, WELL BUILT CALF, WITH SUFFICIENT AGE AND 
STAMINA TO ENABLE HIM TO STAND MODERATE PUN- 


ISHMENT IN SHIPMENT 


and it follows that you automatically wipe out the 
curse itself. The stupendous achievement is such 
a step forward in improved public health that we 
wonder why it was not prominently featured on 
the front page of every newspaper in the State. 

According to a statement made by Charles F. 
Riorden, Director of the Division of Livestock 
Disease control; before Massachusetts adopted 
the plan of codperative tuberculosis eradication 
from the dairy herds in this State, more than one 
out of every three dairy cattle were infected with 
tuberculosis, while now our herds show an aver- 
age of less than one-half of one percent, or less 
than one out of every two hundred head of our milk 
producers. 


ar 


Congratulations are in order for Mr. Riorden, 
and in equal measure for Doctor E. A. Crossman, 
Inspector in Charge of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Edgar L. Gillett, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Massachusetts; Doctor Harrie W. Pierce, 
Chief Veterinary Health Officer; The Livestock 
Disease Control; and for all others who worked so 
faithfully to raise the standard of public health so 
materially. 

The work of the Division of Livestock Disease 
Control must go on. Everlasting vigilance is the 
price we must pay to keep our herds clean, but it 
is estimated that indemnities paid in 1936 will be 
less than ten percent of the average during the last 
five years. 

It will interest our readers to know that Massa- 
chusetts was backward in engaging in this battle 
against disease, and that thirty-four states pre- 
ceded her in reaching the high place achieved and 
so recently celebrated. 


A Further Task Challenges Us 


The organization established to lead the fight 
against bovine tuberculosis all over the United 
States will shortly be finding less work to do, nat- 
urally with state after state being enrolled in the 


WEAK, IMMATURE CALVES, TOO YOUNG TO EAT, THESE 


ARE THE TYPE THAT SUFFER UNTOLD AGONY UNDER 
PRESENT SHIPPING PRACTICES 
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A TYPICAL STOCK YARD PEN, COWS AND CALVES 
TOGETHER 


accredited column, but it would be criminal to 
allow it to slowly disintegrate while there is an- 
other stupendous task facing us, the accomplish- 
ment of which will save further millions of dollars 
annually not to mention the prevention of un- 
justified cruelty to literally hundreds of thousands 
of animals. 

We are referring to livestock loss in transit, and 
the suffering endured by animals shipped for 
slaughter both within and from outside our own 
State and throughout the Nation. 

A booklet, soon to be published by the American 
Humane Association, enumerates the causes of 
these losses, and we will touch upon them briefly. 

* * * * * 

To begin with the producer. Too little at- 
tention is paid to the breeding of sturdy stock; 
that is, the sort of animal, be it steer, hog, or 
sheep, possessing strong bones and. capacious 
chest and lungs—safeguards against fractures 
and death from overheating. 

Feeding too heavily just before loading in cars 
is another cause of livestock loss, as the practice 
always increases the hazard from slippery floors, 
and often indigestion, partly brought on by the 
excitement attending shipping, results in death 
to an overfed animal. A sufficient ration, to 
satisfy the appetite a reasonable period prior to 
loading in place of last minute glutting, in a 
vain attempt to avoid shrinkage, will reduce 
these dangers very materially. 

Feeds deficient in mineral content cause un- 
dersized leg bones which crack under the strain 
of shipping. 

Losses which can be laid at the door of the 
shipper often include the use of faulty rickety 
trucks. Long journeys, even in trucks that are 
roomy, clean and well built, are not to be com- 
mended, however, because of bruises produced 
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by frequent startings and stoppings, rough 
highways and high speed around sharp curves 
with attendant banging and injury to four- 
legged passengers. 

Overcrowding in both trucks and stock cars 
produces serious injury and death; livestock 
loss and misery going along hand in hand. 

Snug loading, nothing more or nothing less, 
should be the rule. 

Chutes used in loading and unloading trucks 
and cars too often lack cleats on the floor and 
proper side rails, and are not built to form a 
proper union between trucks or stock cars and 
loading platforms. 

Bruise-producing clubs, canes or whips are too 
frequently used instead of canvas slappers. 

Brooms instead of prod poles should be used 
in sorting hogs. 

Livestock should be quietly rested in stock 
pens for a reasonable period before being 
loaded in cars. 

Cars themselves should be more carefully in- 
spected for protruding nails and bolts; weak and 
faulty floors; large cracks; broken slats; danger- 
ous wall splinters; and weak or broken doors 
before loading. 

More attention should be paid to the sort of 
bedding provided in livestock shipments, and 
all bedding should be replenished at every un- 
loading yard between the shipping point and 
final destination. 

Sturdy, standard partitions, and more of 
them, instead of the flimsy gates too often sup- 
plied should be used to separate not only ani- 
mals of different species loaded on one car, but 
animals of the same kind, in the interest of 
fewer bruises. 

The use of ice suspended in burlap sacks from 
the roof of a car loaded with swine, and also a 
few cakes on the floor and frequent intelligent 
drenchings en-route would save many hundreds 
of hogs in hot weather, while windbreaks and 
tar paper applied to the sides of cars leaving 
sufficient air space above to prevent smothering 
would do the same for winter shipments. 

Double decks in cars or trucks, except under 
ideal conditions, should be discouraged. 

More attention to weather broadcasts on the 
part of shippers would save much loss and suffering. 


The Weak and Immature 


The shipment of young calves and lambs 
forms a specialty all its own. We must con- 
(Please turn to page 6, first column) 
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Our Cover Design 


K ARE indebted to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of West- 
field, N. J., for our cover design in this 
The plaque depicted was designed and 
executed by Caroline Peddle Ball and was erected 
in the Roosevelt Junior High School. The offi- 
cers of the Society are Roger Stephens, President; 
Miss Beatrix Budell, Executive Vice-President; 
Mrs. Roger Derrey, Corresponding Secretary; 
Mrs. Richard Doerrer, Recording Secretary; and 
Mrs. Clarence Carter, Treasurer. They are to be 
congratulated upon the selection of such a hand- 
some plaque displayed as a permanent invitation 
to the community to become interested in humane 
education. 


issue. 


Mrs. Howard A. Crossman Elected to the 
Board of Directors 


Our members will be pleased to hear of the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Howard A. Crossman as a Director to 
fill the place made vacant by the death of Mrs. 
Lincoln Davis. Mrs. Crossman is well equipped 
to help solve the many problems presenting them- 
selves regularly. Her interest in animal welfare 
dates back to girlhood days when as Miss Mar- 
garette Blanchard she was responsive to the needs 
of all living creatures. 


We Are for the Animal First, Last 
and All the Time 


But Part of the Public Does Not Know It 
RANK WALLER, the League’s electrician, 


was sent on a call to 197 Harrison Avenue 

recently to take charge of a cat which had 
taken refuge from real and fancied harm under an 
automobile. He very wisely stood by for a short 
time trying to determine whether or not he had a 
stray to care for, sensing the possibility the animal 
might belong in the immediate neighborhood and a 
little patience on his part might give it a chance to 


regain enough confidence to cause it to seek its 
own fireside. While waiting, Frank overheard 
two men discussing the matter, and one of them 
said: “There is no use in calling the Animal 
Rescue League again unless you promise them 
fifty cents for making the call.’ That is totally 
false and very unjust. They were set right on the 
spot, of course, but we are wondering just how we 
can best emphasize that we make no charge of any 
description for any call, especially when a stray 
animal is involved since we have been trying to 
tell the world that that has been our policy for over 
thirty-six years. When we are called upon to care 
for an owned animal we feel the owner should pay 
a sum if possible, strictly within his or her means, 
but even in these cases we do not make a specific 
charge. Any and every contribution is purely 
voluntary and the same service is cheerfully 
rendered where no fee is paid as in the case where 
we are liberally remembered. Any other policy 
would result in many animals being deserted, or left 
to shift for themselves. Won't you please help us 
to advertise this policy? 


Give Him a Brake” 


POSTER exhibition at the National Con ven- 
tion in Washington pictured a small dog 
sitting in the middle of the road, head 

turned away from an approaching automobile. 
It was captioned, “Give Him a ‘Brake,’” and 
deserves a word of praise. We reproduce a short 
editorial of the Boston Traveler of October 11, 
1935, which was entitled 


Give the Horse a Break 


Those of us who drive automobiles should never cut 
in front of a moving horse. 

The horse’s big job is getting his load started. Once 
inertia is overcome, the horse (on level ground) has 
merely to keep a bit of a strain on the pull. 

When we force a horse to stop, we throw the weight of 
the load against him. Thisis toughonthe horse. Then 
he has to get that load into motion again. All this 
effort in addition to the fright we probably give him. 

It is easy for us to stop and start our cars. 

Let’s do it. 


Martha's Vineyard 


Miss Foote reports a good season’s work at 
Martha’s Vineyard. Dr. Whitlock has returned 
to his duties at Iowa State College, but Dr. Leach 
conducts a clinic each Thursday from 9 A.M. to 
3 p.m. at Edgartown headquarters. 
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Mrs. Lincoln Davis 


Mrs. Lincoln Davis, after serving but a com- 
paratively short time as a member of our Board of 
Directors, passed away on August 16, 1935. We 
can best express the loss felt by members of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston by publishing 
the resolutions adopted at the Directors’ Meeting 
on October 8, 1935: 


The Directors of the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
deeply mourn the passing of Mrs. Lincoln Davis. 

Mrs. Davis had been a member of the official family 
of the League only a few months, but her interest in its 
affairs was deep and her counsel wise. She possessed 
the combination of a wonderful sense of business affairs 
and a deep-seated concern for the dumb creation we 
are organized to care for, which made her a safe coun- 
sellor and guide. 

She was always faithful in attending the meetings of 
the Board of Directors, and it is with a profound sense 
of loss that the record of her passing has been registered. 

Therefore, Be it Resolved: That the Directors of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston make known their 
deep sense of loss in the passing of Mrs. Lincoln Davis, 
that this resolve be spread upon the records of the 
League and that a copy be sent to Dr. Lincoln Davis. 


Miss Julia Worthington 


The passing of Miss Julia Worthington from 
our midst brings with it a deep sense of loss. She 
has been connected with the League ever since its 
inception, and her name has always been con- 
nected with its activities in a very practical and 
helpful manner. We find her name listed among 
the first workers, and all through the years her 
interest was deep and abiding, and her friendship 
for Mrs. Smith outstanding. They loved to sit 
down at the Fairs or before the open fire in the 
Bungalow and talk over the work, and Mrs. Smith 
always prized her advice and help at all 
times. 

Miss Worthington’s heart was ever open to the 
need of the animals, and her tenderness towards 
their well being was manifest at all times. Her 
presence at headquarters and at our Fairs was 
always inspirational, and she served behind the 
Directors’ Table many years. 

Her passing leaves a sadness, but her belief in 
the work of the League, in its forward march for 
the relief of the creatures entitled to our care, 
love and understanding, enables us to carry on 


with more courage, because we know how 
deeply she believed in the cause the League 
represents. 


Her love for the animal creation was a benedic- 
tion to all who knew and loved *‘ Miss Julia,’ as 
she was so often called, by those privileged to 
know and love her for her goodness of heart. 

To those of her family left to mourn we offer 
our heart-felt sympathy. 


Mr. Frank Mather 


It is a sad duty to record the sudden tragic 
death of Mr. Frank Mather, the father of Dr. 
George Mather, and the serious injury of his 
mother in an automobile accident at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. After a period in a hospital at Fort Dodge, 
Mrs. Mather recovered sufficiently to be able to 
stand the rigors of the long trip East. Our sym- 
pathy is extended to mother and son in their sad 
loss, and we wish for them both the comfort that 
always follows helping another bear a cross. We 
venture the prophecy that they will quickly find 
themselves surrounded by friends. New England 
deserves its reputation for hospitality and cordial 
welcome to all who elect to stay as well as to those 
who simply visit us. Welcome to Dr. George 
and Mrs. Mather. 


Ee 


All who have lost pet dogs, and there are few 
who read these columns we venture who have not, 
will understand the depth of feeling behind the 
words of Mrs. Edward Trimble Hoopes penned a 
few days after parting with her glorious little Wire 
Haired Fox Terrier. She wrote: 


*“T seem to be listening for a flurry and a hurry in the 
hall; for the sound of a bark that comes not.” 


On Saturday, November second, a lady visitor 
deposited fifteen dollars on Miss Heuston’s desk as 
a contribution toward our work. She would not 
wait for a receipt or anything else. We want to 
say “thank you” to her through these columns. 
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Livestock Loss Prevention 

(Continued from page 3) 
demn in strong fashion the shipment of babies 
only a few days old. There are certain laws in 
force in our several states designed to prevent 
the shipment of immature calves for food pur- 
poses. We have the best of reasons for doubt- 
ing vigorous enforcement, however. It is not 
within our province to trespass upon the func- 
tions of our several health departments by 
pointing out the inadequacy of this sort of veal 
as food for human consumption, but we all 
know it is made available for this purpose. A 
visit to the retail butcher shops in the vicinity 
of Blackstone and North Streets will confirm it. 

Very young lambs are forced to endure the 
same suffering attending shipment, which is 
brought about through their inability to eat at 
unloading points, and should be considered 
insofar as the cases run parallel with calves. 

Many feeder lambs are shipped from Texas, 
and other southwestern states. They are 
hardly weaned and are able to eat little during 
the nine or ten days they are often in transit. 
They are shipped in the winter months so that 
they can be in the market before northern 
lambs, and, consequently, command a higher 
price. 

The shipment of calves and lambs under four 
weeks of age, unless strongly partitioned sep- 
arately, and accompanied by their mothers 
should be prohibited.. The same ruling should 
apply to animals heavy with young; facilities 
readily accessible for emergency treatment, in- 
cluding watering, should be provided. 

We can visualize conditions under which this 
rather stringent rule should be modified, but re- 
shipping, if permitted at all, should only be al- 
lowed after a sufficient rest period and proper 
feeding, and after inspection by a person qual- 
ified to pass on the ability of the animal to 
stand further shipment without extreme fatigue 
or suffering, and to a destination within a further 
total time limit of 24 hours, which in turn must 
be properly equipped to furnish natural food in 
generous quantity. Slaughtering should take 
place the same day they are received at final 
destination, unless properly housed and_ fed 
natural food in sufficient quantity to maintain 
bodily comfort. The alternative of some such reg- 
ulation would be slaughtering at point of origin. 

We have reason to believe that the railroads 
would rather not handle immature animals, but 
they are compelled to accept anything offered 


for shipment which is not contrary to law. 
Hence, the necessity for regulation. 


Poultry Shipping Evils 


Overcrowding, low crates, many rough han- 
dlings on the road from the farm to the con- 
sumer, gorging, loading crates on an angle in 
trucks, and so close alongside on top and below 
others as to shut off the air, rough loading and 
unloading, much to the detriment of heads, legs, 
wings and feathers, absence of straw in crates 
and canvas covers and windbreaks in wet and 
cold weather, lack of water, and watering 
facilities, especially in truck shipments, is just 
the start of the list of evils to be corrected in the 
interest of prevention of loss in poultry ship- 


ments. 
* * * * * 


This is just a sketchy idea of how and where 
improvements can be made which would save a 
large percentage of the thirty to forty millions 
of dollars loss now annually sustained. 


What We Are Doing About It 


With the idea of having the many causes of 
misery and financial loss studied, and steps taken 
to prevent them, we sent an invitation to New 
England Packers, Railroads, Truckers, Stock- 
yards, Livestock Producers, Shippers, Livestock 
Exchanges, The Grange, Feeders, Farm Press, 
Farm Bureaus, Commission Firms, Agriculture 
Education Institutions, and other codperative 
associations, to meet for the purpose of forming 
a New England Livestock Loss Prevention As- 
sociation, patterned after the Ohio Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association which has been 
operating very beneficially for a number of years. 
About thirty earnest men responded. The 
meeting was addressed by Professor H. R. Smith 
of Chicago, Manager of the National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board, and long a leading figure 
in bovine tuberculosis eradication work. Mr. 
Smith said in part, 

“Tn 1917, when we first started our work, we made a 
survey of meat inspection records for the city of 
Chicago, and found that if all the cattle condemned 
for tuberculosis were put in railroad cars, seventy to a 
car, they would make a train ten mileslong. Because 
this situation caused a very heavy overhead expense, 
the market interests and packing houses in Chicago 
became considerably concerned and got together to 
cope with this situation. A fund was raised through 
an advertising campaign, and the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated a sum of money to carry on a 
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program to help wipe out this dreadful disease. We 
have met with excellent results, and during the past 
eighteen years have practically eliminated loss from 
tuberculosis. As a matter of fact, I am in Boston to 
celebrate tuberculosis eradication, and expect to 
speak tomorrow (Thursday, October 31st) in behalf 
of this achievement. However, a very different kind 
of a problem confronts us today, and it is my inten- 
tion to tell you something of preventable losses from 
bruising of cattle, hogs, and sheep during transporta- 
tion.” 


Mr. Smith pointed out that in making a sur- 
vey of losses in transit it was found that the loss 
on hogs averaged 7 cents a head, on cattle 38 
cents per head, and on sheep 2349 cents. This 
survey was made during the spring and sum- 
mer when losses would be at a low point, but they 
are planning to make another checkup during 
the winter when losses would naturally be 
greater. Last year losses totaled ten million in 
the commercial kill, and probably will be the 
same, if not more, this year, unless steps are 
taken to prevent them. Mr. Smith continued, 


“We know it is impossible to entirely eradicate loss 
from bruising. It is not like tuberculosis where the 
germ can be taken out, but we should expend every 
effort to cut down, and if these losses could be re- 
duced to five million a year, it certainly would be a 
worth-while project.” 


Mr. Smith suggested that a moving picture 
such as the United States Bureau of Industry 
used, entitled ““Out of the Shadows,’ demon- 
strating loss of human life through tuberculosis 
in cattle—be acquired to show bruises inflicted 
upon cattle on farms and in transit. 

He thought it an excellent idea for the East- 
ern States to have one man who would do noth- 
ing but keep in close contact with the whole 
situation. 


Co-operation Will Bring Reform 


We repeat, the work of the National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board must go on. 

It must take over the great task of improving 
shipping conditions all over the United States, 
and we must do our level best here in New England 
to be among the first to materially reduce loss 
and suffering. 

Animal welfare organizations must codperate 
with all other agencies touching the livestock in- 
dustry, and if we all work toward a common end 
nothing can stop us from substituting profits for 
losses, and at least a sort of comfort for intense 
animal suffering. 
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Horses’ Christmas 

NEARBY Animal Welfare Society was 
severely criticized about a year ago, by a 
number of people who were otherwise very 
much in harmony with the aims and purposes of 
the organization, because a Christmas feed for 
horses was contemplated. The idea was stigma- 
tized: “A lot of sentimental gush!” It simply 
means the purpose of these dinners, and the good 
accomplished by them, is not fully appreciated. 
Even though they meant nothing more than a bag 
of better-than-average feed on Christmas Day for 
hundreds of work horses, the practice still would 

not merit anything but highest praise. 

Do not our children greet the birds in a Merry 
Christmas spirit on that day as they scatter crumbs 
and seed; and do we not applaud their remember- 
ing the family dog with a bone, and the gift of a 
catnip ball for the cat in the same spirit? The pen- 
nies of school children have purchased everything 
from public drinking fountains to an elephant for 
the Zoo, and we feel that it might be a good thing 
for them, if each year they were invited to assume 
responsibility for furnishing these good-will offer- 
ings to horses. The horses would not know what 
it was all about, and one extra good feed a year 
alone would not better their lot a great deal, but 
the chance to participate in the function in an im- 
portant practical sort of way would help toward 
the development of those traits in kiddies which, 
in the long run, make for sweetness, and stimulate 
the urge to help the less fortunate, be he bird, 
beast or human. 

If the idea we have tried to express does not im- 
press the man or the woman inclined to scoff at the 
practice of furnishing a bag of feed for the many 
noble beasts of burden—who, from the day they 
are broken to harness, toil for the benefit of man 
until the last breath is drawn—as a gesture of good- 
will and appreciation on the day we commemorate 
in memory of the Man of Galilee, he, himself, born 
in a stable, then the more practical purpose be- 
hind it all may win them to our way of thinking. 

There are in the neighborhood of forty-one hun- 
dred horses in the City of Boston—many of them 
sound and well cared for in every respect. In a 
pitifully short time, however, even the most for- 
tunate of them will start on the inevitable down- 
ward grade to be sold time after time, each change 
of ownership bringing less care, poorer and scantier 
food, more rickety barns, more cuffs and jerks and 
thinner blankets, or none at all. 

All too soon will they take the place of the 
wrecks the Animal Rescue League is continually 


purchasing for not more than $7 to save them the 
last few months of misery before we can legally, 
mercifully bring them relief. 

The bags of Christmas feed taken directly to 
the stables pave the way for an annual inspection 
for open cracks, leaky roofs and other sources of 
winter discomfort, and for a careful examination 
of every horse that calls them home, and for talks 
with their owners in the interest of intelligent care 
and humane treatment. 

The funds contributed annually are placed in 
the Old Horse Account to pay for the Christmas 
treat, to buy the liberation of border-line victims, 
and to purchase blankets, but the last only in 
those cases where a worthy man is struggling to 
provide a living for himself and family with the 
aid of a horse which he treats with consideration. 

This year, as in the past, we hope for a liberal 
response to an appeal which will soon be sent to 
our Members and Friends. 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


By Archibald MacDonald 


We Discuss Horse and Dog Racing, Rodeos and 
Other Routine Activities 


BAY we again repeat, the policy of the 
League is to prevent cruelty to animals 
whenever, wherever, however possible; to 

educate the thoughtless; to promote justice, fair 
play and kindly consideration for every form of 
sentient life; and, when necessary, to prosecute 
(and we do) the fellow who wilfully and without 
justification inflicts suffering upon an animal. 

Since our last report we have found it necessary 
to prosecute in the Court in six instances. The 
offenses consisted of working horses that were 
lame, suffering from back or shoulder galls, or were 
unfit for service from some cause or other. Con- 
victions were secured in each case, and the animals 
involved either humanely destroyed or taken from 
work until physical condition was sufficiently im- 
proved. 

Dogs and racetracks have been faithfully in- 
spected during every race and between meets. 
There have been some accidents among the grey- 
hounds from collision with each other on the turns, 
causing lameness, and in at least one instance, a 
broken leg. Since our last report we have been 
called upon to destroy seven which have not meas- 


ured up to the requirements of a racing animal. 
Although their training does not adapt them par- 
ticularly as house pets, a number with mental 
penetration enough to cause them to see the 
futility of chasing “Swifty,’ as the mechanical 
“invitation rabbit” is named, have been placed in 
homes where we trust their lives will be happier 
than had they obligingly elected to run after a 
stuffed bunny until premature old age had over- 
taken them. 

We have been continually on the alert to detect 
the use of drugs, or impairment of faculties or 
limbs in any manner in the interest of “sure 
thing” betting. 

Suffolk Downs has contributed casualties also. 
Atmosphere and Beyva, both four-year-old bay 
geldings, Joe Mack, a three-year-old, and two 
others, five race horses in all, have sacrificed life 
for man’s entertainment and to provide him with 
a gambling outlet. Not abit worse, many will say, 
than giving a life pulling a dray, but the picture of 
Joe Mack, a beautiful colt, standing wild-eyed 
from the pain of a pastern fractured in six places, 
sweat dripping from every pore of a_torture- 
racked body, is still too vivid in my mind to permit 
me to join those who would in any measure con- 
done the sacrifice in the name of sport. We had to 
shoot Joe Mack and the other four,—Atmosphere 
because the toe clip on the shoe of the horse thun- 
dering behind him severed the tendons and liga- 
ments of the right hind leg above the hock joint; 
Beva because of an open joint on the left foreleg 
caused by jumping over a guard rail, and the other 
two, one suffering from a leg injury and the last 
from an incurable illness. 

Racing is a tough game. ‘The horses are cared 
for beautifully as far as general care goes during 
their purse-winning years, but Jaminitis, sprung 
tendons and other injuries exact a heavy toll of 
these two- to eight-year speed marvels, and sad 
indeed is the plight of the incapacitated race 
horse sold to some other form of slavery when 
racing days are over. 

Cases involving dogs, cats, and other small ani- 
mals,the rodeo and the Stock Yards, have consumed 
the balance of the working hours. Just a word 
about the rodeo; it is a rough exhibition and serves 
no good purpose aside from entertaining the public. 
We are on hand to prevent extreme abuse and do 
prevent it, but exploitation of living creatures at- 
tended by abuse is not a part of good New England 
tradition, and we must seek specific legislation to 
blot it out. We know you will support our 
efforts toward that end. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
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December 2 and 3 
1935 


GREETINGS 
to Our Loyal Friends 


We are again inviting your 
presence and cooperation in our 
Annual Fair. We could not 
successfully promote it were it 
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Annual Fa 


IT 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE FAIR, TOO? 


not for the help of our loyal friends who throughout the years have faithfully responded 
to our appeal for assistance. This year we need a more generous response than ever before. 


Necessity Removes Barriers 


There was no place of refuge in the City of 
Boston in 1899 for animals needing humane 
care. Mrs. Huntington Smith, our Founder, 
faced a colossal task in creating such a refuge; 
but necessity spurred her on, and the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston is the result. 

Now, at the end of thirty-six years, during 
which time our doors have continuously 
swung inward to receive suffering creatures, 
and outward after relief has been given, we 
find our space too crowded and our facilities 
too limited. 


A New Need Confronts Us 


A modern, sanitary, roomy building; a 
fitting memorial to the Huntington Smiths. 

A model of the building we hope to erect 
will be on exhibition at the Fair. Please ex- 
amine it and do all you can to help us pro- 
vide for the humane care of thousands of 
creatures which look to us for aid. 

Mrs. Smith and those associated with her 
never failed to respond to the emergency 
calls that came. We in turn are endeavoring 
to follow her example. By education and 
through legislation our ambition is to pre- 
vent cruelty. We strive to protect the helpless, 
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to educate the thoughtless, and when faced 
with the necessity, to prosecute the vicious. 

For this ever expanding work we need 
financial assistance. You can help by sending 
donations for the Fair. 

We hope to have on the twenty-two tables 
many attractive articles which will enable 
you to do your Christmas shopping with us 
rather than in crowded stores. You can lei- 
surely select your Christmas cards and other 
remembrances and enjoy the satisfaction of 
knowing your spendings will help a worthy 
enterprise. 

Entertain your friends at Luncheon or 
Afternoon Tea. The usual good Luncheon 
will be served from 12 to 2 p.m. and After- 
noon Tea from 4 to 5 P.M. 

This is our get-together event of the year, 
a time when friend meets friend, when we 
can profitably talk over the various activities 
of the League. 

It would help us very much if you would 
send your donations as soon as convenient. 
Checks should be made payable to the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, and sent to 51 Carver 
Street, Boston, Mass. Any help you can ren- 
der will be most cordially appreciated. 


RosBertT F. SELLAR, President. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Progress Continues on the Cape and We Are 
Now Happy to Invite Visitors to Eastham 
and West Harwich 


N OUR last communication we told of the two 
necessary shelters, small, simple, but ade- 
quate, at Eastham and West Harwich, then 

nearly completed. At about this time we sent 
out our annual circular. This brought welcome 
financial return. Not nearly all which was 
needed, however, so once more we had to cudgel 
our brains for a method of money raising. Tag 
Days have been a fertile source of revenue ever 
since our Cape Cod Branch was organized, but 
begging and begging others to beg grows monot- 
onous. And after all, persons come to Cape Cod 
under the impression they are to enjoy a summer 
vacation not to labor on committees as they do all 
winter. 

Then out of apparent vacuum one definite 
thought emerged. Why not give the public 
pleasure? Why not offer it something which it 
would be willing, even glad, to pay for? 

In the nick of time we read in a Boston paper 
that Cornelia Otis Skinner was giving her “‘Orig- 
inal Character Sketches”? in Rhode Island. If 
there, why not here, and before the departure of 
our summer colony? So telegrams, and day and 
night letters, sped over the wires. Presently a 
date was arranged, a contract signed, invitations 
to patronesses were sent out, and before we knew 
it, the Great Night arrived. 

Harwich, the outer world should know, pos- 
sesses the largest hall on the Cape with a gallery 
on three sides and a seating capacity of over 800. 
Every seat was sold; some were sold twice as kind 
purchasers, unable to use their tickets, handed 
them in at the box office where they were eagerly 
pounced upon. Persons were turned away at the 


door. A sign, “‘House Sold Out,’ had to be 
posted. The audience was in gala attire and a 


holiday mood prevailed throughout. A group of 
ushers, both girls and boys, worked with a will and 
said they liked it. 

And what of Miss Skinner herself, the source of 
all this enjoyment? In every changing role in- 
comparable artist, it was behind the scenes that 
most of all she touched our hearts. During the 
intermission with a graceful gesture toward the 


packed house, she said, “I hope the animals will 
derive something from this!” 

We were glad to assure her—for she is devoted 
to dumb animals—that they would. We are glad 
to tell you that they did. We will refrain from 
mentioning figures for someone is sure to say, 
“Now the Cape Cod Branch won’t need any more 
money for years to come.” Let us merely say 
then that we realized a sufficient sum to pay for 
our two new shelters, leaving a small balance for 
running expenses beside. So, instead of being a 
wholly dependent offspring of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, we are happy in the knowledge 
of having become, in part at least, self-supporting. 

The other day on the way to one of our Cape 
Receiving Stations, we met a young farmer in his 
truck with his small fox terrier sitting up beside 
him. ‘‘You remember Scamp?” he asked. In- 
deed we remembered Scamp, taken by us from a 
wretched home—now one of the luckiest dogs in 
the world. 

‘No amount of money would buy him,” his 
owner told us; then added gravely indicating a 
basket at his feet, “‘ Poor old Tabby has to be put 
to sleep. I couldn’t do it myself. I’m so thank- 
ful we have a place like this.” 

So once again we express gratitude toward all 
vood friends who are helping this indispensable 
work onward. 

MarGaret Morse Corrin, 
Director. 


CHLOROFORMING ANIMALS 


A Warning Against Burial Alive 


HE following letter printed in its entirety 

was in answer to one written by Mr. Sellar, 

and another by Dr. Young, upon receipt of a 
letter from the same party under date of Septem- 
ber 27th. It is so earnest in tone that we feel we 
cannot present the matter so understandingly in 
any other way. 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 11, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Sellar: 

I was so very sorry to hear of the death of Mrs. 
Huntington Smith in 1929. I happened to be in Italy 
for most of that year, which is the reason no doubt that 
it never came to my attention. I think it was exceed- 
ingly kind of you to write to me as you did and try to 
ease my mind a little on this subject of chloroforming 
cats and dogs. I believe what you say, of course, about 
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rigor mortis, and it is comforting to know that there is a 
point at which one can feel sure. But do you really 
think the public as a whole understands or ever waits for 
this? My experience is that they bury them as soon as 
animation ceases and the heart and respiration have 
apparently stopped. You know how when one gets 
one’s attention fixed on any subject, bits of information 
will keep leaping at one from all directions. A woman 
told me just recently about a beautiful Persian cat she 
had that they were compelled to chloroform and said 
that just as they were about to bury it it pushed the lid 
off the box and got out. “And so,” she added, “‘ we had 
to do it all over again.”” With the same result, no 
doubt, only the cat would wake up too late. Dve had 
many bad nights over that, being cursed with a too 
lively imagination. 

The things one hears are generally of animals which 
have for some reason been left awhile before burial 
and almost invariably, it seems, return to life. My 
brother-in-law chloroformed his own dog because he 
loved it, and was afraid it would be terrified if a veteri- 
narian did it. He left it in the cellar over-night and, 
of course, next morning found it wagging its tail on 
the top step. People do it so innocently, and would 
be horrified if they knew of the probable result. 
Couldn’t it be radioed? Even people who don’t 
read listen to the radio. And couldn't a warning 
be added to the little leaflet on chloroforming small 
animals? Years ago before I knew anything about the 
subject, I saw a couple of women come into a drug store 
with a kitten and ask the clerk to chloroform it for them. 
He made a little cone of paper and put in it a wad of 
cotton soaked in chloroform and put it over the kitten’s 
head. Then as soon as it stopped kicking he handed it 
over with a “‘There you are.” They thanked him and 
said they'd go home and bury it. 

These things go on all the time really. 
thing could be done! 

Institutions like yours are so marvellous in the things 
they do to ameliorate the sufferimgs of animals and to 
combat the cruelty and stupidity of humane beings in 
this respect. Would it be possible, I wonder, to awaken 
people to this final horror which they so innocently 
inflict on them? I saw one warning once, in a news- 
paper, and Dr. Abel Munthe in one of his books implores 
people not to chloroform dogs as their resistance is in- 
credibly strong, but to shoot them. But for the most 
part nobody is willing to print anything about it. 

Thanking you again so very much for your kind and 
sympathetic letter, believe me, 

Yours most sincerely, 
SITU che pete yw tater eae ee 


If only some- 


Buried alive is a horrid thought, and organiza- 
tions such as ours should sound a warning against 
a too hasty burial after death has presumed to 
have occurred. We will do everything possible to 
warn against it. We will try to have it radioed, 
and feel sure that Station WBZ will permit Dr. 


Ycung to speak on it during his next broadcast. 
We will add a warning to our leaflets dealing with 
the subject and we hereby request newspapers and 
other humane publications to whom Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDs is sent to awaken their readers to 
this possible horror. 

Fortunately there is a point at which we can 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt that resuscita- 
tion cannot possibly occur. After rigor mortis has 
set in; in other words, after the body and limbs 
have become rigid, burial can safely take place. 
But we do implore, don’t take a chance at burial 
a moment before. There are few places in Massa- 
chusetts so remote as to be far distant from an 
Animal Rescue League, a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals or a humane society, 
and people are urged to place unwanted animals in 
expert hands when life must be taken, but for the 
benefit of those who must perform the task them- 
selves the following directions are given. 


How to Chloroform Small Animals 


The important thing in chloroforming an animal is to 
induce sleep as quickly as possible, and at the same time 
not to risk suffocating the animal by using a receptacle 
too small to hold sufficient air; or too much chloroform 
to start with. 

Have ready eight ounces of chloroform for a dog, four 
ounces for a cat, and six ounces for a kitten or puppy. 
Eight ounces will be enough for three or four kittens or 
two or three puppies. 

Have ready an old rug or piece of carpet and a box 
or tub large enough to cover the animal. Place the 
animal on the rug; turn the box quickly over it; see 
that the edge of the box fits down closely on the rug. 
Crumple up a piece of soft cloth,—an old towel will do, 
—and pour on it one half of the chloroform. Thrust 
the wad of cloth under the edge of the box and place a 
heavy weight on top. In a few minutes, after the 
animal has become unconscious, lift the box to admit 
a little air; pour the rest of the chloroform on the cloth; 
shut down the box, and put on the weight as before, 
leaving everything undisturbed for an hour or two, or 
until you are sure that the animal is dead. 

Dogs and puppies often whine and sometimes bark 
when first going under chloroform. This is a symptom 
of dreaming, and does not imply that the animals are 
conscious or suffer any pain. 

This is one of the most effective and humane methods 
of chloroforming a small animal, but if you put on too 
much chloroform at the start you will induce strangula- 
tion and frighten the animal so that it will struggle more 
to escape. If you wish to shorten the process with 
kittens or puppies, you can put them in a pail of water 
as soon as they become thoroughly unconscious under 
the effects of the chloroform. 

And be sure rigor mortis has set in before burial! 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


We received a letter from Miss Mary Hull early 
in October beginning, “I wish Our FourroorEep 
FrRienps would preach a little sermon to its read- 
ers on the usefulness of toads and frogs, with a 
kind word thrown in for the little brown bat. I 
know of children who have been told, and believe 
even in this day of modern methods and higher 
education, absolutely idiotic tales of things the 
lowly frog and toad are responsible for, and so 
destroy in one way or another all they run across. 
I know of adults who bind their heads in towels 
and frantically beat the air with brooms to kill or 
at least to drive away the harmless little bat, with- 
out stopping to reason the good this little creature 
does as it flies about at dusk catching the insect 
pests.” 

The letter so clearly covered the subject that we 
invited Miss Hull to write us an article. ‘They 
also serve,’ on page 18, is the result. We know 
you will enjoy it. 


Another new contributor in this issue is Miss 
Norma Nielsen. Before starting on her summer’s 
vacation trip to Norway, we asked her to observe 
the treatment accorded animals in the land of the 
midnight sun. Her article appears on page 19. 
We wish the eating habits of Americans, too, did 
not include lamb or veal under six weeks old. 
The work of the Oslo Humane Society in training 
farm boys to shoe horses and to take proper care 
of their charges is certainly to be commended 
most heartily. 


We cannot name the authority for the state- 
ment, but it is said that ten tons of soil per acre 
pass through earthworms in the course of a year 
which prompts us to repeat the verse by William 
Cowper: 


“T would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Much has been heard recently in condemnation 
of starlings. It is fun to say a good word for them. 
They have been found to be continually at war 


with the Japanese beetle. Agriculturists and or- 
chardists will be interested in that surely. 


We have had four very interesting visitors at the 
League and at Pine Ridge during the past few 
weeks: Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Craven of Albany 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. Rowland Johns of London, 
England. Mr. Craven, as you all know, produces 
the National Humane Review and does many 
other interesting things for the American Humane 
Association as Field Secretary. Just prior to the 
National Convention last year he fractured his 
wrist and could not attend, and you should have 
heard the wail that went up from one and all. 
It just wasn’t natural not to have him present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Craven came on a sad errand. 
Their little dog came with them, but was left 
behind in Pine Ridge Cemetery. A little stone 
will shortly mark the spot reading, 


The Cravens.” 


“Our Chummie 


Mr. Johns is Secretary of the National Canine 
Defence League in London and was an interested 
sight-seer in Boston and vicinity. With Dr. 
Young’s assistance he managed to see more of 
Boston than the average native son ever will. We 
tried to send them away happy that they had 
included Boston in their itinerary. 

We have not made a special effort to select 
items referring to the lower forms of life, but they 
seem to be forcing themselves upon our notice. 
A ruling was recently enacted by the Post Office 
Department requiring persons mailing baby turtles 
to place them in wooden boxes with damp moss 
in the bottom. That is surely an improvement 
over sending them through in dry cardboard boxes, 
but isn’t it strange that people send them at all! 
We know of one good fellow who has carefully 
fed and provided for a couple of little pets of 
this description for a long time. More power to 
him, but the vast majority fall into the hands of 
folks who forget they must eat to live and need a 
special environment for their well-being. It would 
be hard to prevent their purchase by legal means, 
but Humane Education will eventually do the 
trick. (Miss Phillips and Miss Nielsen, please 
take notice. Couldn’t your marionettes start the 
ball rolling?) 
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More Birds, More Flowers 


LITTLE eight-page booklet, published 
A monthly by Penn, The Florist, has this 
to say: 

“Tt used to be considered the most natural 
thing for boys and men to go into the woods and 
kill birds just for the sheer joy of killing some- 
thing. 

““Two decades ago,’ writes Carl T. Robertson, a 
naturalist, ‘any little bird was fair prey for a hulk- 
ing adult with a shotgun or a hopeful young slaugh- 
terer with a Flobert or an air rifle. There were 
bird lovers then, but they were not organized. 
They deplored the cruelty, but their deplorings 
had little or no practical value. Now conditions 
are different. Almost no one except un-Ameri- 
canized recent arrivals, and a few young male sav- 
ages, make a practice of killing song birds or shoot- 
ing game birds out of season.’ 

“The reason killing birds no longer is popular 
is because of the work done by the Audubon so- 
cieties and other organizations. 

“Nowadays, however, people go out into the 
woods and destroy wildflowers. During the sea- 
son one can go out Sunday after Sunday and find 
big bunches of flowers that have withered and been 
thrown away. People are organizing, however, to 
save the flowers, just as they have organized to 
save the birds. 

“Both birds and flowers play a very important 
part in our lives. If it were not for the birds who 
eat worms and bugs, our trees and shrubs would 
die and if it were not for the bees who could not 
live were it not for the flowers, our orchards would 
disappear. 

“We are all learning to say with Pope: 


“*We are all parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is and God the soul.’”’ 


* k * * * 


Would it not be a good plan to prepare now to 
feed the birds this winter? A hundred pounds of 
good feed will last a long time, and feeding it will 
bring more honest-to-goodness soul satisfaction 
than almost anything else of which we know. 

Small bags of the proper sort will be on sale at 
the Fair. 


The Dedham Library conducts a bureau of in- 
formation. ‘“‘What is the most interesting thing 
to see?” is a frequent question and the answer, 
“The Animal Rescue League Small Animal Ceme- 


tery,’ accounts for many of Mr. Prescott’s sum- 
mer visitors. 


Junior Helpers 


UR hearts were touched, as yours will be, 
() after you read a little letter from Elizabeth 

Allen of Strafford, Vermont, reproduced 
below: 
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Twenty-four dollars and eighty-three cents is 
certainly a large sum for a little sewing class to 
raise. We thankfully acknowledged the gift to 
each of the little girls, but feel impelled to give it 
public recognition also. The postscript empha- 
sizes the fact that Elizabeth and her friends are 
alive to the sort of thing the Animal Rescue 
League is continually fighting. 
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OUR MARIONETTES GO TO 
WASHINGTON 


By B. Maude Phillips 


XPLAINED on the program of the Annual 
Convention of the American Humane Con- 
vention as “The Approach to Children used 

by the Animal Rescue League of Boston,” our 
little stringed characters, rabbits, dogs, cats, mice 
and men called forth no mean praise on the part 
of visiting delegates. It was an experiment be- 
cause what might supply the need in Boston need 
not necessarily fill the bill in New York, Califor- 
nia, Missouri, Michigan, Texas, or in Maryland, 
but delegates from all those places thought well 
enough of the little show and its value as a medium 
for teaching the humane lessons to invite us to 
visit them. We did stop at Pikesville, Maryland, 
on our homeward way, upon the invitation of Mrs. 
Bolling Barton, President of the Humane Society 
of Baltimore County, and we are happy that she 
feels repaid for extending the imvitation to us. 
We might mention in passing that Mrs. Barton 
handed us a check as we left of such a generous 
amount as to practically defray the expenses of 
the entire trip. 

It proved to be a busy day. We put on the 
first show at the State Normal School, the second 
in the Franklin High School, at Reiserstown, 
Maryland, twenty miles from Pikesville, and the 
third in the Roland Park Country Day School, a 
large private school. Mrs. Barton, and we also, 
were much impressed by a remark made by a 
school principal witnessing the show to the effect 
that through the performance of the marionettes 
she understood as never before what was meant by 
the claim that humane education was essential in 
the proper character development of the child. 

The enthusiasm of Col. E. K. Coulter, General 
Manager of the largest organization of its kind in 
the world, the New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, was gratifying also. 
We have long known him as a man who honestly 
speaks his mind, and he went out of his way to let 
Mr. Sellar know he considered our marionettes an 
ideal method for creating a desire on the part of 
children to be mindful of the rights and needs of 
animals as well as human beings. The impressions 
of others are valuable in that they help us to know 
we are not being carried away by our own enthusi- 


asm and over-rating our method of approach to 
children. 

Mrs. Frances Hawks Cameron Burnett, wife of 
the Military Attaché of the American Embassy to 
Tokyo, spoke at the Convention of her work in 
Japan in behalf of animals, and later said she had 
entertained the feeling that it was finished, but 
after seeing Peter Rabbit at Washington she felt 
she must go back to the children of Japan to 
further teach animal rights through a like medium. 

A missionary from India who witnessed our 
show at the Fair in the Copley Plaza last year, was 
so impressed with the possibilities of teaching 
children of that far-off land with this method, she 
persuaded the American Board of Missions to 
provide a scholarship for her assistant when home 
on furlough, so that she might fit herself to intro- 
duce marionette work upon her return. Another 
person has taken the idea back to Persia. Do you 
blame us for our personal enthusiasm? 

A trip was made, in October, to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where we put on the show before 
about nine hundred children, and the real Peter 
Rabbit of American fame, Thornton Burgess, was 
present. He was very enthusiastic over what we 
are endeavoring to do and told the children in 
flattering terms what he thought of the show. It 
is our hope and belief he will co6perate by writing 
an American version of Peter Rabbit and_ his 
friends of field and forest which we can use as a 
sequel to the first Peter Rabbit show. 

We are busy preparing several new plays and 
with the three used last year are ready to sally 
forth with our marionette missionaries. An- 
nouncements are being sent to the schools in 
Metropolitan Boston and surrounding towns and 
cities in Massachusetts. We shall be kept busy 
travelling from school to school in our station 
wagon from now on. We feel that this year’s work 
will surpass that of last season when we put on 194 
shows from January first to the end of May before 
thousands of eager children and teachers, who one 
and all acclaim the marionettes of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, friends of the child as 
well as of the animal. 

We need that new building where children and 
teachers can meet and plan and help. How often 
people say to us, ““Wouldn’t Mrs. Smith be happy 
at what is being done?” but far and above all that, 
we feel and know she would rejoice at the rapid 
growth that will take place in our specialized edu- 
cational work once we are equipped to properly 
take care of the children coming to us for instruc- 
tion. 
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A LETTER OF 


= 


ain RESCUE 


LEFT TO RIGHT: EDWIN SANDERS, THOMAS CAHILL, ISA- 


DOR LEVINE, LYNN HOSEA, SHERMAN BATES, JOHN 

McGONAGLE, HARRY ROLFE. JOHN BELLA WAS NOT 

INCLUDED BECAUSE OF ILLNESS WHICH CONFINED HIM 
AT HOME 


To Our Small Animal Agents: 


John McGonagle 
Walter F. Nickerson 
Preston A. Rogers 
Harry Rolfe 

Edwin L. Sanders 


S YOU already know, the League investigates 
your work regularly and thoroughly. We 
send a questionnaire to those people from 

whom you take dogs, cats and other animals, read- 
ing as follows: 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
51 CARVER STREET 


Sherman Bates 
John A. Bella 
Thomas Cahill 
Lynn 8S. Hosea 
Isador Levine 


To make sure that the work of the League is performed in a 
satisfactory manner we find it desirable to get reports from 
those to whom our agents are sent. You will confer a great 
favor by filling out and returning the other half of this slip. 

The President and Directors. 


Order Noe. 

To the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 51 Carver Street. 
VYoursagentscalled@anaysgs: a: . and collected a 
che hoe ere Len WAS Paid memes caste as ees 

fordonation to the Leagueeeesa.:2- +. os4 a - 

WW NA old SP Aa a f= be ode oo eedn ab aaaeomenes 
(Si ONCC) Meer Re ce eee ee. teh erates ae Heed ae 
(Address) Mega dering. 08s alto, Be os. aoe Talkin 
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APPRECIATION 


The lower half of the form is designed to be filled 
out and returned confirming the report already 
made by you as to the kind and number of animals 
collected, contributions paid, and seeking a word 
as to the impression you left behind you. 

Each and every time there has been an adverse 
report of any nature you have been called upon for 
an explanation. We are happy to state that criti- 
cisms and charges have been few in number and a 
satisfactory explanation has been made in answer 
thereto in practically every case. 

Funds collected have checked with the infor- 
mation furnished us in each and every instance 
over a long period. 

This is all very much appreciated by the League 
since the organization itself is judged by the man- 
ner in which you meet our friends, by the care you 
take of their loved animals, which, for some good 
reason, must be given up, and by the promptness 
with which you respond to calls, especially those 
of an emergency nature, or where stray animals 
are involved. 

The answer to the question, ““Was his work 
satisfactory?” is often carried over to the back of 
the blanks, and we reproduce a few for your infor- 
mation and also as a matter of interest to the 
readers of OUR FouRFooTED FRIENDS. The work 
of each and every one of you is touched upon by 
these replies: 


“The work was very satisfactory and a great help. I 
think you are dog a wonderful work. The League 
is doing a wonderful thing by helping people with their 
pets. I certainly wish I could afford a large donation. 
I would be one of the first to give. The man who came 
helped me wonderfully with the dogs which I hated to 
part with. I certainly hope to make a donation later. 
I thank you very much for your help.” 


“During the past nine years I have called for your 
service a good many times to dispose of baby kittens. 
I have been more than satisfied with your good work.” 


“Yes, very. He acted in such a gentlemanly man- 


ner,’ 


“He was very efficient and pleasant.” 


“Very much so.” 


“Tt was very satisfactory and he was very courteous.” 
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“Yes, in every way. I can’t say enough in praise of 
your agent’s work. He called on the 12th and again 
today and he is just as nice as can be, and seems to 
know just how to handle the different cases. Iam more 
than sorry Iam unable to make a donation, but Iam on 
a widow’s pension and have to make my allowance go 
far. I cannot bear to see poor cats starving and home- 
less and shall continue to do the best I can for them. 
I thank you very much for your kindness and prompt 
calls.” 


“Very much so. I found him most conscientious.” 


“Yes, he acted as a 100 percent gentleman. I am 
sorry not to be able to donate a little more money.” 

“The League has been very satisfactory in every 
way.” 

“Yes, very, and always courteous.” 


“In every way. He was very courteous and gentle 
with the cat.” 

“It was perfect in every way.” 

“Yes, perfect work and I thank you all.” 

“T was very satisfied with his work.” 

“Sorry I had no money, but your agent was very 
nice to me.” 

“Pound him very businesslike and he knew his bus- 
iness. 

“He was very gentlemanly and courteous at all 
times.” 

“Yes, he even comforted my little girl who was 
broken-hearted at the loss of her pet.” 


“Yes, very much so, and your agent was most kind.” 


“His work couldn't have been better.” 


“He arrived promptly and was very kind.” 

* All your agents and work have at all times been very 
good.” 

* Perfectly, he was very nice and you could get no 
better man for the business, he lives here where we 
always knew him.’ (From the Cape.) 


“They were kind and said kitty would be electro- 
cuted. It was the most humane way. Have never 
visited the League.” 


“The cat was left by a neighbor and the kittens were 
left in our barn. The mother cat was quite wild and ran 
from strangers, so I appreciated the driver allowing me 
to take the box into the house and place the family in 
the box because I was the only one who could pick her 
up. Thank you for taking her off the streets.” 


So you see, men, why we are writing you this 
letter. 

We want you to know your good work is appre- 
ciated, and we want every member and every 
reader of OuR Fourroorep FRENDS to know why 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston stands so 
high in the estimation of the Community. 

It has been reported to the Board of Directors 
that there have been times when some of you 
have made mistakes or involved the League in a 
way that required explanation, but we have also 
been told that you have voluntarily made all the 
facts known at the earliest possible opportunity in 
such cases, not waiting to be forced by circum- 
stances to an admission of error. That sort of 
thing gives those responsible for your conduct a 
chance to in turn make the necessary explanations 
when in order, and we know you will continue this 
very healthy practice. 

The existing cordial good-will between all mem- 
bers of the League family has been commented on 
by. visitors within our walls many, many times. 
It creates an atmosphere which is a distinct asset 
to the League, and we want to encourage anything 
and everything that will cause visitors to 51 Carver 
Street, people telephoning us, and those upon 
whom we call to believe that ours is a friendly sery- 
ice, and that we have a real interest in each animal 
coming to us, whether it be for medical attention, 
to be placed in a new home, or to be humanely put 
away. 

Boxrp or Direcrors. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Wesley A. Young, D.V.M. 


T THE time of writing, this patient is still in 
the convalescent stage, but I believe 
= ultimate recovery will have taken place 
by the time this appears in print. A few days 
ago, an employee of one of the large hotels in 
Boston came in with one of their house cats; in 
fact, a kitten about four months old. One hind 
foot was terribly swollen. He gave the history 
that the cat had been frozen to one of the pipes in 
an electric refrigeration plant. It seemed that it 
was the custom for this hotel to open their refrig- 
erators for defrosting purposes late at night, and 
along toward morning to close them. Apparently, 
during this defrosting the kitten got into the re- 
frigerator and when found during the forenoon, 
one hind foot was frozen fast to a brine pipe. It 
was necessary for the employees to thaw the kitten 
free. This was done with water. The foot was 
frozen solid. As soon as it was thawed out, it 
swelled to quite an extent, and then the kitten 
was brought into our clinic. We put the little 
fellow under treatment, and have every reason to 
believe he will make a complete recovery in the 
course of time. 

Cats do get into some of the most unusual 
places. One of our agents was called upon re- 
cently to take a cat from an offset in a chimney 
which was practically inaccessible from any en- 
trance. We have many cases during the course of 
the year wherein cats are found riding alongside of 
motors of automobiles. Apparently, these cats 
get in these places for purposes of warmth or in 
search of food. 


Dr. George W. Mather 


We are pleased to announce that Dr. George 
W. Mather, who has been with us the past two 
summers, is practicing in Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, and our President has seen fit to continue his 
employment in the clinic during the hours of 
9:30 a.m., to 1 p.m. In order to do this, it is 
necessary to lessen the amount of lay help in the 
clinic so that the number of human hands that 
work in our clinic is really no greater than pre- 
viously, but it does afford an increase in the num- 
ber of professional hands available during the fore- 
noon clinic hours, which is usually our busiest time. 


For the information of our readers and others 
concerned, [ shall give you some information as to 
how we proceed in cases of castrating male ani- 
mals, and spaying female animals. These two 
operations are performed in our clinic from time to 
time for the purpose of birth control, as the Ani- 
mal Rescue League feels it a part of its duty to 
take steps to avoid unnecessary propagation of 
animals. We would be defeating the purpose of 
our organization if our ambulances were collecting 
large numbers of animals, both male and female, 
which we proceeded to place out in new homes 
rather indiscriminately, permitting propagation 
of all sorts of cats and dogs. Suffice it to say, that 
the operations are entirely justified for this reason. 
Nevertheless, there are additional reasons, such as 
cleaner habits, better dispositions, less worry to 
the individual animal, and less danger of a tragedy 
such as so often accompanies gestation. 

Male Cats. Male cats are castrated as follows: 
the animal is prepared for operation by fasting 
preparatory to anaesthesia, that is, no food at all 
the day of the operation and preferably only 
liquids the evening before. These patients may 
be brought in any time during clinic hours, which 
are 9:30 A.M. to 4:30 p.m., daily other than Sun- 
days or holidays. We want the animal with us 
at least one hour. They do not need to remain 
longer. They may remain in our clinic until 
closing time, 4:30 p.m. No after-care is neces- 
sary. Fee $1.00. No fee is charged for the cas- 
tration of cats taken from the League. We re- 
quire male cats taken from the League to be 


castrated. Experience proves these regulations 
justifiable. Any cat taken from the League is to 


be kept at least two weeks before he is presented 
for operation. This is to avoid unnecessary oper- 
ations, in case of unsatisfactory animals, and also 
to avoid too many strange or unusual things 
happening to these animals at one time, such as 
change of home, operation, ete. 

Castration of Male Dogs. Male dogs are usually 
operated only to correct ill-tempered sex habits. 
They are presented during the forenoon hours of 
the clinic day except Saturday. They are to be 
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removed during the afternoon clinic hours. No 
after-care is ordinarily necessary. Fee $2.00. 
Spaying Female Dogs or Female Cats. This 


operation is not performed during oestrum, preg- 
nancy, or lactation. The patient is to be pre- 
pared for anaesthesia and presented during the 
forenoon clinic hours of a week day, other than 
Saturday, and removed during clinic hours of the 
same afternoon. No subsequent dressings are 
necessary on the female dog. Female cats usually 
require one dressing, and, of course, in rare cases it 
may be necessary to dress a female dog subse- 
quent to operation. We consider it not only 
practical but urgently advisable that the owner 
return these surgical patients to their homes. 
Thus the animal is much happier in her familiar 
surroundings of home and friends, and avoids the 
risk of exposure to contagious diseases that might 
occur, otherwise. The success of our surgical 
procedure proves conclusively that our decisions 
are based upon good judgment. 

This article should not be construed as an ad- 
vertisement for paying surgical patients, as we 
do not wish to encourage people to come to our 
clinic for “paying” operations. Such work is 
definitely a part of veterinary practice and not 
charity. 


They Also Serve 
A Good Word for Bats, Toads and Skunks 


By Ann Mary Hull 


HAT anyone should undertake to champion 
four of Mother Nature’s least attractive 
children may seem absurd, but close contact 
with them over a period of years, and particularly 
during this past season, has prompted me to come 
forward with a plea for the much abused skunk, 
the pop-eyed frog, the toad, and the little brown 
bat. All harmless, all helpful, all interesting, 
and, if you possess a spark of humor, very enter- 
taining. These little creatures find a welcome and 
a refuge in my small garden and in return save 
many a plant from the ravages of insect pests. 
Rana, the green frog, lives in a 
tiny pool and controls the mosquito 
evil from his retreat among the lily 
pads. Digging or planting nearby 
seldom fails to bring him out to perch on the narrow 
rim where, all alert, cold eyes shining, he waits for 
whatever may be unearthed in the line of borer, 
cutworm or beetle. He eats without discrimina- 
tion, furry caterpillar being as acceptable as 
slippery worm, and has become so tame that he 
readily takes the latter from my fingers. He en- 
joys having his back stroked with a wand of marsh 
grass, and even shows no objection when gently 


touched or patted with one’s finger. 
His near neighbor, Bufo, the serious 
old toad, is likewise rather tame. He 
allows me to touch his spotted brown 
head and appreciates a bit of help at meal- 
time when juicy winged morsels persist in flying 
just beyond reach of his quick tongue. By day he 
nestles in a cool pocket of the dry wall, but at dusk 
each evening makes his way to the front piazza, a 
distance of sixty-five feet, to sit beneath the elec- 
tric lantern and gorge himself upon ants, flies, 
spiders, small moths, and the countless flying 
things attracted to the light. About the size of an 
ordinary over-fat doughnut, lumpy, brown, and 
very spotted, he is just an old toad, but to see 
him rise and slowly walk along the piazza, with 
short rests between each sixth step, is to witness 
the progress of some prehistoric monster through 
the wrong end of a telescope. 

The vicinity of the porch 
light proves a happy hunting 
ground for the little brown bat 
as well. For years several of 
them have lived during the 
summer in some nook or cran- 
ny about the roof or dormers, sailing forth at night 
in search of insect food. Occasionally one gets into 
the house, but a door or window opened wide at 
dusk shows him a way out and he makes a speedy 
exit. He is a creature of the night outside and has 
no desire to stay within; nor has he any interest in 
humans other than their attraction for mosquitoes, 
an important item of his diet. For this reason 
alone he should be tolerated at least. His flight is 
a thing of joy and wonder. It seems impossible 
that he can feed when darting and wheeling about 
at such high speed, but inside the circle of light 
I have seen a small moth disappear now here, now 
there, and I know what I know. 

Last, but not least, 
is Lulu, the skunk. 
She, or one of her rela- 
tives, at times with a 
family, has lived be- 
neath the camp for 
years; sleeping by day, 
hunting by night. She tiptoes about the garden 
digging cutworms, and so daintily does she work 
that never is a plant crushed or seedling unrooted. 
A better mouser than any cat, she keeps the home 
territory clear of vermin and goes her way un- 
molested, her near presence unknown except to 
those who are told. 

(Please turn to page 19, second column) 
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Treatment of Animals in Norway 
By Norma Nielsen 


NE of the most impressive things we noted 
this summer in Norway was the pride and 
affection drivers had for their horses. Fat, 

comfortable and slow, the horses plodded to their 
work, seldom running, and stopping when they 
wished to drink. Even the very small towns pro- 
vide fountains placed at frequent intervals along 
the roads erected to the memory of some citizen, a 
horse or dog lover. 

The harnesses the horses wear do not include the 
heavy collar used here, but are of the type that rest 
snugly on the shoulders and do not bear down 
heavily on the neck. Firms using many horses 
require that the drivers wash the harnesses several 
times a week, and as a general thing each driver 
takes entire care of his horse. Many drivers we 
spoke to were quite indignant when asked about 
harness sores. “‘Blachen,”’ a pet name, was their 
friend and co-worker, and surely was entitled to 
the most considerate treatment and the sort of 
care which kept shoulder galls away. 

We called at the headquarters of the Animal 
Society in Oslo where we had a very pleasant visit 
with Major Scholbred, the head of the organiza- 
tion. From him we learned of some of the animal 
protective laws. One law prohibits the display 
in store or restaurant windows of live shellfish, 
another provides that large animals (cows and 
horses) being transported must not be crowded, 
but have room to lie down and get up comfort- 
ably if the journey lasts more than six hours. 
The baby calf in shipment is not such a problem as 
in America. People consider lambs under five or 
six weeks of age unwholesome to eat, therefore the 
lambs are quite mature before they are shipped. 
The railroad or steamship company is responsible 
for the welfare of the animals in their care. They 
must provide proper covering over the train or 
wagon the animals are riding in as_ protection 
against rain or strong sun, and that covering must 
not sag but be high enough over the animals’ heads 
not to annoy or frighten them. 

The police are expected to be as watchful of the 
treatment and protection of animals as they are 
of citizens. 

There are very few dogs to be seen in Norway, 
but practically every home has its pet cats. The 
lack of dogs is due to the tremendous tax exacted. 
It places dogs in the luxury list. 

The Animal Society spends much of its funds 
providing licenses for poor old people alone, save 
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for their dogs. Although the society has no free 
hospital or clinic, it provides veterinarian services 
for any really needy case. It publishes a monthly 
paper called the “‘ Animals’ Friend,” has a splendid 
humane educational program. Children become 
members of the society the year they enter school. 
All around the schoolrooms hang posters and 
pictures suggesting kindness to animals which are 
provided by the society., The teachers themselves 
organize the children into groups, tell them stories 
and try in all the lessons to foster kindness in the 
children. We were told that the Scout movement 
is very strong in Norway, and they too stress 
kindness to animals. 

An entirely different type of educational work is 
done by the society with poor farm boys. Many 
of the farmers way up in the country live too far 
from a blacksmith to have him shoe the horses. 
The farmers or the farm hands do the shoeing 
themselves, and often, from lack of knowledge, and 
ability, do it poorly, resulting in lame horses, and a 
man out of a job. Every year the society takes 
about twenty-five very poor farm boys (they must 
indeed be poor), brings them to the capital city, 
Oslo, for a month of intensive training under the 
very best veterinarians. The society pays the 
board and tuition, and provides books for the boys. 
They are trained to shoe horses properly and to 
recognize and treat foot troubles of the farm ani- 
mals. They are also taught as much as possible 
of the general care of animals, and are provided 
with booklets on their care to take back with them 
to the country. When the course is finished a large 
meeting to which all animal lovers are invited is 
held, and the boys receive certificates. The one 
who makes the greatest progress gets special men- 
tion. Representatives of the government, army, 
and press are present. 

As a whole the people seem extremely kind and 
considerate of their animals, treating them gener- 
ally as considerately as members of their families. 


*  * 1 : 
They Also Serve 


(Continued from page 18) 
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Respect and protect, I beg, these four great bug 
hunters, whether you have a garden of your own or 
must enjoy public parks and flower beds, for they 
are of utmost importance and benefit to mankind. 
The silly superstitions and old wives’ tales are 
not and never were true, for the joyous frog, the 
wise old toad, the dainty skunk and swift brown 
bat are entirely innocent of evil and capable of 
much good. 
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Dogs Placed in Homes 


\ \ TE HAVE not recently published any let- 

ters sent to us in reply to inquiries as to 

the welfare of the animals placed by us in 

homes, but in order that you may know this is 

part of the regular program we produce a few 
interesting replies below: 


ene Oct. 10, 1935. 


In regard to dog 7000, now having the rather formal 
title of Mister Murphy: About all I can say is that he is 
the “cutest,” ““homeliest,”’ “‘silliest,’’ “‘craziest”’ little 
bundle of something [I’ve ever seen. 

We love him to death and assure you the feeling is 
quite mutual,—in fact I believe (in all due modesty) 
that he has been trying for ages to tell us he likes us 
much better than the Animal Rescue League! 

Gratefully, 
(Mrs. W. N.) B. B. Scort. 


37 ANDERSON St., Boston, 


Lexineton, Mass., Oct. 8, 1935. 

I am enclosing tag and certificate of license, with a 
small contribution for our “friend” taken from the 
League last month. We have every expectation of his 
developing into a splendid dog for us and he has ac- 
cepted us as his friends. We extend our very best 
wishes for the splendid work you do at the League. 

Very sincerely, 
BarBARA A, RUSSELL. 


Record of Animals for Third Seen of 1935, Exclusive of Martha’ 5 MDS sie 


55 Pirertm Roap, Boston, Mass., Oct. 5, 1935. 
Dear League: 


The German Shepherd dog I was so fortunate as to 
find at the League is a great joy and comfort to me. 
“Boy” is about as perfect as a puppy of fifteen months 
could possibly be, for he combines all the best qualities, 
being most affectionate, obedient, watchful, scrupu- 
lously clean, and extremely intelligent. I give him a 
lesson in good behavior and tricks every day, using his 
noon meal as rewards. He gets almost a pound of raw 
beef, cut into small pieces, and every time he “shakes 
hands” with the correct paw, sits, charges, lies down, 
catches, and “‘trusts”’ he gets a bit of it. He also goes 
out of the room when told and comes in again when 
called, to hunt until he finds the hidden reward. He 
will take nothing from my left hand, even when my 
hands are crossed behind my back with a piece in each, 
I show him a bit in each hand and say, “This (in the left 
hand) is from an enemy, would you take it?” and he 
never makes a mistake. He is always at my heels and 
his affection is wonderful to me. 

Most gratefully yours, 
L. E. Reaaero. 

It is estimated that this old earth of ours contains 
six hundred million cattle, seven hundred and fifty 
million sheep, and three hundred million pigs. 


Telephone the Animal Rescue League of Boston when in doubt 
about any matter affecting the welfare of your animal. 
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